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when France found herself with England, Austria,
and Prussia on her hands, there was a school of
prudence which preferred the methods of diplomacy
to the Quixotic enterprize of the indiscriminate
crusade. Narbonne, Talleyrand, Danton wished to
limit the warlike liabilities of the country. In
pursuance of an immemorial national ambition,
they argued that the interest of France lay in the
acquisition of Belgium and the Rhine frontier, and
not in a philanthropic endeavour to free the suffering
peoples of Europe. It was therefore the object
of their policy to pacify England and Prussia, and to
concentrate their efforts on a war with Austria to
recover the national and classical frontier of ancient
Gaul. The propagandist strain in French foreign
policy was blended with the engrained national
ambition of a proud and warlike people, greedy of
that very glory which Voltaire despised as a senseless
folly, and filled with that very spirit of territorial
conquest, which its philosophy had so often condemned
as inconsistent with the oracles of reason and of
nature.

These two distinct aspirations continued to form
part of the French Republican creed until the great
disaster of 1870. There was the huiiianitarian
impulse on the one hand ; the warlike, the Chauvin
impulse on the other. The early propagandist
illusions soon blew away, for it became obvious
that the walls of the royalist Jerichos would not
tumble at the first blast of the Marseillaise. In 1795
France made peace with the monarchy of Prussia, the
same year with the King of Spain who had drawn his
very ineffectual sword in favour of a family connection ;
and then, two years later, the coveted prize of centuries